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EpIToRIaL BuzzinNes. 


Express Charges are often exhorbi- 
tantly high, and complaints are many 
concerning them, by those who get goods 
sent in that way. We notice that a bill 
has been introduced into the United States 
Senate, the object of which is to so amend 
the Inter-State Commerce Law so that all 
Express Companies shall be placed under 
the provisions of that law. The Express 
Companies should certainly be placed 
under restraint—just as reasonably as the 
Railroad Companies. We should like to 
see a law passed allowing the Post-Office to 
transmit parcels of all kinds at reasonable 
rates. That would bring down the express 
charges in a hurry. 


Judge W. H. Andrews, of Mc- 
Kinney, Texas, is reported to be very ill. 
This we regret to learn, and offer our 
sympathy to the Judge, and hope for a 
speedy recovery. The Texas State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, of which he was one 
of the projectors, at its late meeting on the 


7th inst, unanimously passed the following 
resolutions of sympathy : 





_ The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, now 
in session, have heard, with deep regret, of 
the severe illness of Judge W. ra Andrews, 
one of the oldest and most influential mem- 
bers of this Association, and who has con- 
tributed more than any other to its success, 
and therefore be it 


Resolved, That, as an Association, we 


— sympathize with him and his famil 
in their deep affliction, and hope that his 
useful life will be spared ; and 

_ResoWwed, That a copy of these Resolu- 
tions be sent to him, as a memento of our 


remembrance of him 
this hows ae and our sympathy in 


affli i i - 
covery. Po yea hoping for his re 
W. R. Grauam, Pres. 
J.N. Hunter, Sec’y. 
Greenville, Texas, May 7, 1890. 





The Prospect now is excellent for a 
good crop of honey, if no further set-back 
is in store for us. It has been cold for May, 
but by the time this Journat is in the 
hands of its readers, it will probably be 
warm and pleasant, and summer will have 
setin for good. Mr. C. H. Dibbern, in the 
Western Plowman, reports thus for 
northern [linois : 


In this section the clover crop is now 
entirely safe, and the stand mamesgtionally 
good. Everything else also promises well, 
and with good weather and prudent man- 

ement, we ought to produce a large crop 
of very fine honey. 

There is a time of scarcity in many places 
after the fruit blossoms have disappeared. 
It is a very good plan to do a little feeding 
at that time, although the bees have-honey 
enough to last until the clover begins to 
blossom. When breeding is going on rap- 
idly, the stores are being consumed at an 
astonishing rate, andif honey is not coming 
in, the queen soon takes the alarm, and 
laying eggs is greatly diminished. It must 
be remembered that now is the very time 
that we want all the brood, in all the hives, 
that we can possibly get there. 





Protecting Beesin the Spring. 
—Prof. A. J. Cook remarks as follows on 
this subject in the New York Tribune of 
last week: 


There is no longer any doubt that bees 
do better, if, when removed from the cellar, 
in our northern latitudes, they are pro- 
tected by a double-walled hive; or else, 
when set outin the spring, a box (some- 
what larger than the hive) is set around 
the hive, and the space between—8 or 4 
inches—packed with chaff, shavings, ex- 
celsior, straw, hay, or other like sub- 
stances. 

I do not want a hive that one person can- 
not easily handle or carry, even when the 
bees are init. Thus I am an opponent to 
chaff hives, which are expensive withal. 
Yet we must be able to accomplish all that 
the chaff hive will secure, as we set our 
bees on the summer stands in the spring. 

From our experience here at the Michi- 
gan Experiment Station, last year and this, 

feel sure that every bee-keeper with 
single-walled hives can well afford to make 
special cases, or boxes, to set around the 
hives. 

We made 20 such cases this spring at a 
cost, cover and all, of less than $1.00 each. 
From appearances to-day, these protected 
colonies are breeding so rapidly that their 
added strength will secure more thana 
dollar’s worth of honey above that which 
we will secure from the unprotected bees. 
Why, then, make chaff hives? 

This box is neat, costs less, does as well, 
and when the season opens can be put aside 
in some dry place until late autumn, or 
even until spring, if we winter our bees in 
a cellar. 

Then during the usual honey season we 
have the light hives, which are just as 





valuable for service, and are very easily 
handled or carried. We make these cases | 
neatly, and nail them slightly, so that at | 
the close of the chilly weeks of spring, we | 
can pack them away in the “‘ knock down.”’ 
Thus they take but little room in summer. 





| 

To Beginners, Mr. G. M. Doolittle | 

gives the following sensible hints in Rural | 
Homes : 


Never undertake to keep many bees until | 
you have become familiar with their 


nature and habits. Where a person who 
has no previous knowledge invests largely 
in bees, the sequel almost always shows 
that an entire loss of this investment is the 
result. Indeed this is likely to be the result 
in almost any pursuit in life, yet in no 
other calling is a little knowledge as 
necessary as in bee-keeping. Many do not 
seem to realize how fast bees increase, even 
if they are no more than doubled each 
year. If 2 colonies are bought to start 
with, 512 would be the number possessed 
at the end of the seventh season. or 1,024 
at the send of the eighth. Thusit is that 
the bees increase as fast as does the knowl- 
edge of the owner. 





The Trembling Bee - Disease.— 
We have received the following questions, 
with the request that they be answered in 
the Bee JouRNAL: 


We are having a very bad spring for the 
bees in Vermont. Cold and windy days 
have dwindled the colonies so that they are 
weak in numbers. A good many colonies 
have died in this vicinity, with plenty of 
of honey in the hives. a lost 25 of my 
best colonies with the “nameless bee-dis- 
ease,”’ after doing my best to save them. I 
have 200 frames of worker-combs, clean 
and nice, that I shall use for new swarms. 
Please answer the following questions : 

1. Will it be safe to use combs for new 
swarms, that are taken out of hives that 
the bees died with the nameless disease ? 
2. How would it work to dip the combs in 
strong brine, as salt as itcan be made? 8. 
Will the bees carry the disease from one 
hive to another? 4. Will poor honey have 
the tendency to bring on the nameless or 
trembling disease ? C. A. Marsa. 

Sharon, Vt., May 9, 1890. 


1. Yes; the bees will clean them up. 
There is nothing contagious about that 
disease. 

2. It would do no harm to the combs, but 
it is not at all necessary. Salt is used for 
the cure of the disease in the bees. 

8. The bees, being diseased, communicate 
the disease to other bees under certain 
circumstances. A queen from a diseased 
colony, when placed ina colony perfectly 
healthy, communicated the disease to the 
bees in a very short time. 

4. Yes; that has been the experience of 
many. 

The following letter refers to the same 
disease : 


I want to ask a few questions about the 
“nameless ’’ or ‘“‘ trembling” disease. Is it 
contagious? Is it best to remove affected 
colonies? Mr. Christie, of Smithland, told 
me that he at one time had a whole apiary 
badly affected with the disease, anid that he 
got but little honey fromthem. He killed 
them all in the fall; he does not know 
whether it is contagious or not. I had sev- 
eral colonies affected last year, and durin 
the basswood honey-flow they became al 
right, to all appearances. The affected 
ones were all near together. Now this 
spring the disease appears again, in about 
the same number of colonies, but in differ- 
ent parts of the apiary—-I rather think that 
they are the same colonies that were 
affected lest year. Is there any danger of 


| the other colonies getting the disease? I 


have a notion to move every affected col 
ony to aseparate yard. C. J. BARBER. 
odney, lowa, May 10, 1890. 


See answer to Mr. Marsh’s letter, and 
an article from Prof. Cook on page 353. 
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GLEAUS OF NEWS. 


ak i a in i Ai ie el eh eh i i i 


Khe World's Fair Apiarian 

ixfuibit.—In answer to the various 
questions as to what has been done, or 
what is intended to be done in reference to 
the apiarian exhibit at the coming World’s 
Fair—Dr. Mason has sent us the following, 
to which we call particular attention : 


On page 184, Mr. O. 8S. Compton, in 
writing of the bee-exhibit at the coming 
World’s Fair, says: ‘Let us hear from 
Dr. Mason—what course he intends to pur- 
sue,” etc., andon page 276, Mr. J. E. Pond 
asks, ‘‘Has any stir, as yet, been made in 
regard to ‘bee-exhibits’ at the World’s 
Fair ?”’ and the editor partially answers. 

Knowing that it isa good plan to be on 
hand in good time in Fair and Exposition 
matters, as President of our International 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, I wrote to the 

residents of the committeeson the World’s 

air, in both Chicago and New York, as 
soon as the committees were organized, 
suggesting that provision be made for an 
exhibit of everything used in connection 
with bee keeping, and a grand exhibit of 
honey; andin my address at the Interna- 
tional Convention at Brantford,last Decem- 
ber, I reported what I had done. Bya 
resolution, introduced by Mr. C. P. Dadant, 
I believe, I was recommended by the Asso- 
ciation as Superintendent of the Bee and 
Honey Department at the World’s Fair. 
The Michigan and New York State Bee- 
Keepers’ Associations have also made the 
same recommendations. 


Gratifying responses have been received 
from the committee in charge at Chicago, 
in regard to the exhibit, and when the 
proper time arrives for making plans, the 
interests of our industry will be looked 
after. In the meantime, and as soon as 
possible, I shall be pleased to have persons 
interested in the success of the exhibit, 
whether they intend to exhibit or not, write 
me, making such suggestions as they may 
think best, so that the best plans and 
methods may be adopted for making the 
exhibit a credit to the fraternity, an honor 
to the Nation, and by far the grandest ever 
made anywhere. 


Nothing definite has yet been concluded 
upon, ant will not be until the complete 


organization of the management under the 
provisions of the World’s Fair Bill, as re- 
cently passed by Congress; but our plans 
should be all ready to present when called 
for. 

I have thought of recommending that all 
exhibits of honey be grouped together, and 
that supplies be in another group near the 
honey, and that each foreign country, and 
each of the United States be assigned a 
certain space, and, if so desired, each coun- 
try and State have a Superintendent, who 
shall be assistant to the General Superin- 
tendent, the assistants to have charge of 
the exhibits from their own locality, and 
receive, put in place and care for such arti- 
cles as may be sent for exhibition, and are 
not accompanied by the owner or exhibitor. 
The Assistant State Superintendents to be 
appointed (on the recommendation of the 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association) and paid 
by the State making the appointment. 


As soon as definite arrangements are 
made, they will be made known through 
the bee-periodicals. I have already re- 
ceived letters of inquiry in regard to this 
matter, and I would like to make a sugges- 
tion. Itis, that all making inquiries will 
give their post-office address, sign their 
names to their letters, and each enclose a 
stamp for reply. As I ‘“‘work for nothing 





and board myself,” this does not seem an 
unreasonable request. I received a letter 
the present week with the name of the 
State left off, and if the post-master had 
been careless with his stamp, I should 
probably have been blessed by the writer 
for not replying. 

I wish that all who intend to exhibit 
would let me know soon about how much 
space they will probably need—that is, 
about how many square feet of floor sur- 
face. At the Ohio Centennial in 1888, 
there were six principal exhibitors who 
occupied an average of over 230 square 
feet each, one using 70 square feet, and Mr. 
A. I. Root’s exhibit was crowded, although 
he had about 400 square feet. 

The States of Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio 
ought to average more than 1,000 square 
feet each, to say nothing of other States 
that will exhibit less, or even more, than 
either of the above named 

And then, in addition to this, I am think- 
ing that perhaps our friend, Mr. R. Mc 
Knight, will be on hand, backed by a galaxy 
of Canadians, and give us ‘‘ Yankees” a 
pretty close call for the honors. 


What honey is to be exhibited will, of tanta 


course, have to be secured before 1898, for 
the Fair will probably —_ about May 1. 
I have been corresponding with some of 
the best honey exhibitors, and shall write 
to others to get their views as to the best 
methods to pursue. 

I would like to suggest to such of the 
readers of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL as 
are botanists, that they begin at once to 
as and prepare for exhibition such 

oney-plants as grow in their locality. All 
such plants could be putin one group and 
make a grand display, or they could be 
used to decorate the exhibit coming from 
the State or country that the plants come 
from. Perhaps it would be a good plan to 
have the plants all mounted alike, and I 
will try and secure the services of a good 
botanist to give proper instructions in pre- 
paring and mounting them, to all who 
desire, or are willing to do so, if they will 
address me, with stamps for reply. 

Of course each State and Country should 
have a large sign over its exhibit, and 
each exhibitor should also have his name 
over his exhibit. Lay plans now for 1893, 
and “have an eye out” for anything that 
will help make a success of the honey 
exhibit. Now send on the suggestions, and 
let us work together to make the exhibit a 
grand success. Do not say that there is 
plenty of time yet, and put off to some 
future time what you have to say. 

A. B. Mason. 


The suggestions of Dr. Mason are “ timely 
and good,” and they should call out an 
abundance of suggestions from all who 
intend to make exhibits in the apiarian 
department of the Columbian Fair in 
1898. Begin early to make arrangements, 
and then make the display the largest and 
most complete ever made in the world, 
and creditable for a great and progressive 
fraternity. 





The Hen that was near-sighted, and 
accidentally swallowed a bee, was not long 
in concluding that hers was a “peck” of 
trouble. It must have been a case of “ hen- 
pecked”’ bee, that time. 





{~ The Catalogue of W. T. Falconer 


Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. J., contains 24 
pages, and a full list of Apiarian Supplies. 








THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


The Effect of Honey on the 
human system was thus stated by Prof. 
Frank R. Cheshire, F.R.M.S., in a lecture 
before the Institute of Agriculture at South 
Kensington, London, England : 


All foods, if not already soluble (meit- 
able) in water, such as b » etc., have to 
be so altered within us that Sv become 
dissolved, and we call this solution diges- 
tion. Honey, on the peng mye hed the sugar 
that we find in grapes, is ady in the 
condition for absorption or assimilation, 
and really no kind of work has to be per- 
formed upon it before it is actually ren- 
dering us service as a force‘ or heat pro- 
ducer. If honey, then, as a food bea giver 
of warmth to the system, a quickener of 
nervous and muscular energy, and a sup- 
porter of all vital functions, how impor- 
tant it is that it should be obtained in a 
pure condition. 

Honey contains sugar in the form most 
suitable to assimilation. On this account 
itis desirable to take it in combination 
with some less readily absorbed material. 
Bread and honey has a time-honored mem- 
ory, and is a combination as eeable to 
sound physiology, as it is to the sense of 

Children with rapidly developing 
frames and irrepressible activity, instinc- 
tively feel the value of sugars, and amongst 
these, honey takes a place second to none 
so faras the needs of the frame are con- 
cerned, whilst its aroma gives it first place 
on the list. The presence of a minute 
quantity of an animal acid, lend in addition 
a medicinal value, which in cases of sore 
throat and some other ailments is well-nigh 
universally recognized, while the Medical 
Council of Great Britain recommend the 
use of honey in no less than seven distinct 
pharmaceutical preparations. 





Complimentary W ords.—Here are 
some of the newest expressions of satis- 
faction from our patrons: 


I have received the seed. Well, to tell the 
truth, if a man could get supplies that 
quick, when he wanted them, it would save 
lots of money, and hard words, too.—C. K. 
READING, Davenport, Iowa. 


The Singer Sewing Machine you sent me, 
does splendid work. I am well pleased with 
it.—G. Rurr, Burlington, Iowa. 

My bill of goods I ordered from you 
reached me all right and in good condition 
—everything as I ordered.—Rost. Harvey, 
Aurora, Ills. 


During the year 1888, we had an adver- 
tisement running in the American Bee 
Journal, and we had the same in several 
Daily and Weekly papers, but to our surprise 
we received more than double the number 
of responses from the advertisement in the 
American Bee Journal, than from all our 
others combined. 

The fact that we are still receiving letters 
referring to our advertisement in the Bee 
Journal, shows that it is preserved and read 
long after itis received. Newspapers are 
read and thrown aside and that ends it, but 
the Bee Journal is preserved, and the 
advertisements are often noticed and bring 
responses long after they appeared in it. 

e regard the American Bee Journal as 
a first-class advertising medium. 
Cedar Rapids High-Speed Engine Co., 
Henry RickkE1, President. 





(ae~ We always extend the term of re- 
newal subscriptions from the date of 
expiration on our books. Present sub- 
scribers whose time may expire one, two, 
three or six months hence, can safely 





renew now, withont fear of loss thereby. 








Honey tor Dyspeptics.—The New 
York Tribune of May 7, has the following 
item under its agricultural heading : 

A correspondent of Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture queriesas to whether dyspeptics, 
or those with whom ‘‘ honey doesn’t agree,”’ 
evertried heating extracted honey to the 
boiling point before eating. He (weak of 
digestion) found he could use it in this way 
with less unpleasant after effect. However, 
certain persons cannot seem to indulge in 
this luxury without annoying result, 
though they might, perhaps, by slow de- 
grees, school the stomach to accept of it, 
and in some cases it is probably the swal- 
lowed comb that makes the trouble. 

We should advise the use of milk, when 
the honey disagrees with a weak stomach. 
Milk assists digestion, and drinking either 
sour milk (clabber) or butter-milk, is very 
beneficial in cases of indigestion. It simply 
tones up the stomach, while the use of 
honey will give warmth to the system, 
arouse nervous energy, and give vigor to 
all the vital functions. Milk and honey are 
grand things for poor humanity. 





Susquehanna Co. Convention.— 
The report of the recent meeting of this 
bee-association is thus condensed by the 


Secretary : 


The Susquehanna County, Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at Hopbottom, Pa.,on May 
3, 1890, and various subjects pawns to 
bee-culture were discussed. . H. Brown, 
of Columbia county, being present by invi- 
tation, cheerfully answered any questions 
which those present saw fit to ask. The 
following officers were elected for the com- 
Feo of : President, E. B. Smith, of New 
Milford; Vice-President, C. J. Haight, of 
Rush; Secretary and Treasurer, H. M. 
Seeley, of Harford. The following is the 
number of colonies in the fall and spring, 
as represented by those present: 


Fall. Spring. 
W. Johnson Baker.............. 54 54 
Ree PR en 86 84 
Oe SS ae 52 51 
if "SSS eae 7 7 
Manley Mackey................ 7 7 
em ae eae 11 11 
oe | a See 38 37 
A, TH CU oa ec deikes..... 2s. 42 40 
Rf oe ea aaa ‘« 8 
MOR TOE Gi cas ebdd sane os ova 15 14 
SOONG CERO ee ones la 75 75 
CR ee 24 22 
Pe fe Ee eee 39 38 
Lea pp" oh 1738 17 
Pe 2 eC Se aaa 44 41 
Be, Ge Saks cadicws....s. 90 90 
Lo Rca 175 135 
LA, oe ES aaagaae 81 75 
Sh FP OA Cae 40 40 
roe: RE Se 17 17 
O.. DD, Ba, bec ccices....+-. 39 88 
Harford, Pa. H. M. See ey, Sec. 





i We want of Volume 2 of the 
AMERICAN Bez Journar—July, 1866, to 
June, 1867. Any one having it for sale 
may send us a postal card, saying what 
he will take for it. Do not send any 
numbers before we order them, for we only 
need one set. 





Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50, if all are 
sent at one time. 
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QUERIES % REPLIES. 


ed held tel del cel tal hel li ak i i a 


Fastening Foundation in Brood-.. 
Frames and Sections. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 708.—1. How do you fasten foun- 
dation starters in brood-frames? 2. How 
do you fasten them in sections!—Penn. 
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1. Sometimes in one way, and sometimes 
in another. Usually, by laying the founda- 
tion flat on the under side of the mf bar, 
and tacking on it a thin strip of wood, and 
then bending the foundation against the 
edge of the strip, so that it will hang per- 
pendicular. 2. By dipping the edge of the 
starter in a melted mixture of beeswax and 
rosin.—M. Manin. 


1. I use a frame-holder to keep the frame 
in proper position, and press the edge of 
the starter fast to the top-bar with a com- 
mon putty-knife. The starter is then bent 
to the proper position. Full sheets are 


| fastened in the same way, except they are 


1. By the use of melted wax. 2. By use 
of the Parker foundation fastener.—A. J. | 
Cook. 


1. I fasten them on wires. 2. By means | 
of the Clark foundation fastener.—C. C. | 
MILLER. 


1. I have never used starters in brood- 
frames ; with us, it has been full sheets or | 
nothing. 2. With melted wax.—Mrs. L. | 
HARRISON. 


1. I use wired frames altogether, and | 
have notrouble. 2.1 fastenin what few | 
sections I use with the little Parker fast- 
ener.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. By the use of the Eclipse foundation 
fastener. See Dadant’s revision of Lang- 
stroth’s book, page 375. 2. The Gray foun- 
dation fastener is preferable to any that I 
have seen.—J. M. HaMBAUGH. 


1. We use full sheets in our brood-frames, 
and fasten them in with melted wax and 
rosin. 2, We use a Giwits press for fasten- 
ing full sheets of foundation in sections. — 
C. H. Drsepern. 


We useacommon pocket-knife, using a 
slot to guide the knife; or better, we use 
the Hambaugh roller to pressiton. Every 
bee-man has his own way.—Dapbant & Son. 


1. By pressing firmly the foundation 
— the triangular comb-guide. I have 
my frames with this guide. 2. Havea 
pan of melted wax at hand to dip the edge 
of the starter in, and then apply to the sec- | 
tion. With me, this plan is more satisfac- 
+g ase the foundation fastener.—J. P. 





ROWN. 


1. I make my foundation on wired 
frames, in a Given press, and run melted 
beeswax along the top-bar to make all 
secure. 2. With a Parker fastener; but if 
I made a businessof producing comb honey, 
I would use Clark’s, as recently improved. 
—A. RB. Mason. 


I have a contrivance of my own for fast- 
ening foundation in frames and sections, 
whichI prefer to any other that I have 
seen. By it the wax is melted at the edge, 
and suddenly crowded against the wood. 
If done with any care at all, the fastening 
is perfect. In brood-framesI use wire, in 
addition.—R. L. TayLor. 


1. The top-bar has a saw cut 1¢ of an 





inch deep ; the foundation is placed in this | 
slot, and fastened with melted wax and 
rosin. 2. For sections, I use a machine 


that fastens the foundation with a hot iron; 
with it, starters or whole sheets can be put 
in faster, better and cheaper than by any | 
other way that I know of.—H. D. Curtine. 


1. In doing this, I havea block just half 
the width of the frame, which will just fit | 
inside of it nicely. Then I have a thin but | 
strong knife (made of some hard variety of | 
wood), with which the foundation is firmly | 
pressed against the thin strip of wood, | 
which projects from the top of the frame. 
The foundation should be keptina warm | 
place until used ; and the knife occasion- | 
ally dipped in honey. 2. For sections, I | 
use, with perfect satisfaction, the Parker | 
foundation fastener.—Wiiu M. Barnum. 


| weighted with bees. 


treated to warm wax on the opposite side, 
to prevent the tendency to peal off when 
2. L use an improved 
“Parker fastener,” of my own devising, 
that does the work effectively and rapidly. 


|—G. W. DemMaREsr. 


To fasten foundation in brood-frames or 
sections, and do it expeditiously, requires 
skill and practice by any method to do it 
asit should be done. If there is a more 
rapid, economical, or better method than 
the one given in my new book, by the use 
of melted beeswax anda suitable camel’s 
hair brush, I should like to know it. At all 
events, fastening the foundation in 200 
sections per hour is fast enough.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


1. If whole sheets are used, wired frames 
are best. If only starters, melted beeswax 
used as with sections. 2. I have tried va- 
rious foundation fasteners, but never any 
plan has succeeded better than a basin of 
melted beeswax kept at the proper tem- 
perature over a lamp. A block half as 
thick as the section is wide, and nearly as 
large as the section when folded, nailed on 
alarger one. A small brush is kept in the 
melted wax. With one stroke, the starter 
can be fastened in so thoroughly that not 
one in a‘thousand falls. The work can be 
done quite rapidly, too.—EuGEene Secor. 


I have always fastened foundation start- 
ers in brood-frames with a putty-knife. My 
employe will put on from 75 to 100 per 
hour, and put themin nicely. Wehavea 
little wooden form fixed to support the 
frame just right, and adjust the foundation 
to the right place in the frame. Probably, 
if Iwas beginning in the business, and 
using foundation-guides, rather than full 
sheets on wires, as I do use, I should use a 
large fastener, made upon. the lever princi- 
ple, the same as the Parker, which is the 
one we use for putting foundation in sec- 
tions. Right here let me digress to say, 
that a foundation-guide 4 or 5 cells wide, 
before it is mashed on, and 8 or 4 cells after 
being mashed on, is-much better thana 
guide 2 or 3 inches wide. Try both ways, 
and you will see the reason why.—James 
HEDDON. 


1. If the top-bar of the frames is triangu- 
lar, cutin the upper edge of a pile of the 
foundation, with a sharp knife about an 
inch from the top edge, and from one end 
to the other about 2 inches apart. Then 
take a sheet and bend each alternate piece 
thus cut forward, and bend back the other 
alternate pieces; then these will fit over 
the thin edge of the V top-bar. Press into 
the wood with a knife, chisel, or any suit- 
able tool. 2. Use a Parker foundation 
fastener.—TueE EDITOR. 
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(=~ If any one wants a club of twoor 
more weekly or monthly periodicals, be- 
sides one or both of our Journals—send us 
a Postal Card, and we will then quote the 
lowest possible price, by return mail. The 


| number is too great to enumerate. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 


Extracted Honey—Its Flavor, 
and How to Secure It. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY T. F. BINGHAM. 





The first requisite of extracted honey 
is that peculiar to all fine honey, 
whether extracted or in the comb, 
namely, delicious flavor. It is not be- 
cause honey is so sweet, that honey is 
so sought after, neither because so 
beautiful, but from its peculiar flavor. 

It is true that those buying honey 
buy that which is the lighter in color, 
but the color is used as a number, 
trade-mark, or brand, the association 
of which with the taste of the pur- 
chaser is linked that most fascinating 
odor and combination of acids and 
sweets upon which is based true epi- 
curean taste. 

Once master of those qualities and 
combinations found alone in honey, 
a high degree of excellence in the 
commodity can alone maintain its 
lofty position as a dainty luxury of the 
most appetizing kind. 

It is not too much to state that honey, 
as honey, does not always meet the 
gastric delight anticipated by the pur- 
chaser. It is this disappointment that 
has brought extracted honey to its 
market rate, and widened the measure 
of values between honey in the comb 
and combless honey. 

Having touched at a few salient 
points relative to the reasons why 
honey holds a higher market value 
than sugar—that merely sweet com- 
modity, so much prized because it has 
nothing to render it more than a culi- 
nary necessity—it may be well to state 
that while sugar is simply sweet, that 
is its greatest recommendation as 
an essential in cookery. Had it flavor, 
however delicate or peculiar to itself, 
yet no greater or more delicate than 
the choicest honey in the comb, it 
would be objectionable as a sweetener. 

The delicate flavor of that most- 
prized table luxury—tea—would be 
obliterated by the stronger flavor of 
the sugar, and tea would become to 
all as it now is to the older users of it 
only prized when not sweetened. 
Thus it will be observed that only the 
deodorized or granulated sugars are 
used to sweeten coffee or tea. 

With the foregoing carefully kept in 
mind, the easy analysis of those pecu- 
liarities found in the choicest comb 
honey, which exalt it so high in the 
realm of pure and healthful luxuries, 
will be at once understood. I shall 














not attempt to explain in detail why 
‘‘extracted honey” as a phrase has 


'failed to touch the public heart asa 


term or phrase signifying honey; I 
do not mean to be understood that 
‘‘extracted honey” is adulterated, or 
that it ever has been, but that, as a 
rule, without adulteration it signally 
fails to make for itself a perennial 
market. 

Careful effort has led me to regard 
the extracted-honey market as an ap- 
pendage due to comb honey, which 
has, in spite of every and all efforts, 
maintained in the public mind a reali- 
zation of the old and oft-repemted quo- 
tation—*‘ Sweeter than honey and the 
honey-comb.” 

Tothose not expert in the kinds or 
varieties of honey, a clear and distinct 
conception of it cannot reasonably be 
supposed to exist, hence the easy and 
natural confidence reposed in that 
sweet word ‘honey !” 


While the innocent purchaser does 
not feel that he has been imposed upon 
or deceived in his purchase, he does 
not fail to realize that either honey 
differs, or the tastes of its devotees 
differ widely from his. 


I will now use a parallel industry 
and some of its methods, to illustrate 
in part how this thing that we have so 
long tried to show is not strained 
honey, does not help us to explain. 
The cane-planters of Louisiana under- 
stand perfectly well what portion of 
the blue cane makes the refined sugar ; 
also that the very hour and moment 
that the sweet juice is pressed from the 
air-tight stalk, that juice must -be 
boiled, else it will yield very little re- 
fined sugar. 

The careful analysis of the expert 
methods of maple sugar manufactur- 
ing, demonstrates how valuable is 
time, and how fatal the exposure of 
sap before boiling, in the production 
of a strictly No. 1 sugar. Yet we no- 
tice bee-writers advocating the extract- 
ing of honey before the combs are 
sealed, and exposing this ‘ green” 
nectar in open vessels to undergo 
evaporation without heat in order to 
ripen. What would a sugar maker 
say of such advice? What sage has 
succeeded in finding out in what re- 
spect the juice of flowers differs from 
the juice of the cane or the sap of the 
maple ? 

I assume without fear of controver- 
tion, that until the same rational methods 
are brought to bear upon the produc- 
tion and management of combless 
honey, that obtains in the nhanagement 
of cane and maple sugars, there will 
remain the same reasonable distaste 
for ‘‘ extracted honey,” and the same 
futile effort to show that extracted or 
fluid honey is not ‘strained honey,” 
that has clung to the liquid article 








ever since the invention of the ex- 
tractor. 

Musicians sometimes have recourse 
to a little simple instrument to enable 
them to judge of tone, or to place 
their voice or instrument in the proper 
key; if those, who wish to determine 
accurately the quality of combless 
honey, will obtain a choice one-pound 
section of clover honey—all sealed— 
and after taking it from the section 
pare off that portion of the comb which 
joins the section on all four edges, so 
as to remove every possibly unsealed 
cell; then place the remaining comb 
in a thin, clean strainer-cloth, and 
hang in a warm place until the whole 
is warmed to a point at which the 
honey will run freely, and then crush 
the comb and press out the honey at 
once, they will have a test or ‘ tuning- 
fork” by which to judge of the char- 
acter and flavor of combless honey. 
If, then, it should be desired to keep 
or preserve for future reference this 
standard, place it in a vial which it 
will completely fill, cork tightly, and 
place ina cool, dark place. 

Now, whenever a doubt exists as to 
whether liquid honey is as good as it 
is possible to have it, sample it beside 
the test, and decide by the standard. 
I need not say that such honey would 
soon make for itself a market, and do 
away with the cry of adulteration, so 
much used in connection with ex- 
tracted honey ; neither that the market 
could be glutted with it. Every bee- 
keeper knows that there could be but 
one answer. 

By the above, first, I trust that it 
will be understood that good combless 
honey cannot be obtained by extract- 
ing nectar or unsealed honey; second, 
that combless honey, if properly man- 
aged, is simply separated from the 
comb, and in no sense different ; and 
third, that the degradation of nomi- 
nally extracted honey in demand and 
price, is due to its injudicious treat- 
ment. 

Abronia, Mich. 





FOUL BROOD. 


Bulletin by the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. 








BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 





By special request of several bee- 
keepers, Iam led to issue a bulletin 
upon this the most serious malady that 
ever attacks bees in this or any other 
country. The problem of safe winter- 
ing, once so important, is now solved, 
and the intelligent apiarist feels no 
longer any dread of winter's cold. 
Foul brood is now the bee-keeper’s 
terror. Like the cholera—a disease 
which is close akin to foul brood— 

















amoung our own kind, so this disease 
comes into the bee-community like a 
terrible scourge, and if the bee-keeper 
is ignorant, ineautious, or indifferent, 
it abides with him until it starves for 
want of bees on which to feed. Ter- 
rible, and terribly fatal as this disease 
is known to be, experience has proved, 
certainly, that with full knowledge, 
and as great care, it can be kept in 
check, and wholly cured, and that with 
not very serious labor and expense. 
The very nature of the disease makes 
CAUTION the ALL IMPORTANT thing in its 
management and cure. 


FUNGOID DISEASES IN GENERAL. 


Foul brood, like the Asiatic cholera, 
tuberculosis, swine plague, etc., is the 
result of the growth and development 
in the animal tissues of myriads of 
very minute microscopic plants, which 
are called micro-organisms, or microbes. 
The disease, like consumption, Asiatic 
cholera, swine and chicken cholera, 
ete., which result from the presence in 
the tissues of such organisms, are 
called *fungoid,” as the organisms 
that produce them are fungi, which 
reproduce by division or fission. Thus 
the little, rod-like or spherical bodies 
separate into two precisely similar 
parts, and there are two instead of one 
organism. 

Many animals reproduce in the same 
way. Some of these also develop 
round, seed-like bodies, called spores ; 
these are very minute, and, if placed 
in the proper seed-bed, will again de- 
velop into the mature, larger microbes. 
These spores, the microbes’ seed, are 
exceedingly minute. Thousands might 
be on dress parade, and yet, so many, 
shoulder to shoulder, they could not 
be seen unless the microscope were 
called to our aid. 


Again, they are very persistent. 
Dried up, they will live for years, may 
be ages, ready, if properly sown on the 
right soil, to again produce the swarms 
of life, that feed on death. Hence the 
danger ; hid by their very minuteness, 
they come all unrecognized, and find 
no fences to stay their progress. 


The endurance of the spores—often 
retaining their vitality for years in 
some dry crevice or corner awaiting in 
a dried-up dormant condition, the 
proper conditions (a suitable soil, if 
we may so speak), when they will de- 
velop, increase enormously, and again 
bring death and disease—also makes 
these micro-organisms able to work 
the most dire mischief. Thus the sub- 
tle nature of these spores, their invisi- 
bility and persistence is what makes 
the diseases they cause so alarming 
and so dreaded. They come as still 
as the death they cause: their very 
presence is unknown until their fright- 
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ful work is accomplished. Hence it is WHAT IS FOUL BROOD? 


that such perfect knowledge, and ab- 
eee eenon io nap hae Combat development in the brood of bees, of 


gers _— pager ‘ef glori Faby bacillus, which has been named by 
wt is one of the chie singe Mr. Cheshire, ‘bacillus alvei.” These 

5 ne " oe ~ vam on hrata a bacilli look like short rods, and when 
javeaied the saa that shall lay them magnified 1,000 tae. appear ment 
low. These micro-organisms are sep- sopments of sn Seco we 
arated into different groups from their peewee ey ate oxceodingly — 
eats "Tans senna ane only 1-4 000 of an inch long; and yet 
globular ae d reproduce by division the spores are even smaller—from one- 
; ety *|third to one-half as long. 1 have 
of ean anqrars they gen the form | stained specimens taken directly from 
7 ® ike. oe. The f eg a diseased brood, and from cultures in 
while. a pellet go Be “a tubes, where a little of the decayed 
cludes our foul brood microbe, con- eeoe was plesk me yereatenoe Of 
we , beef decoction. In this last case the 


tains organisms that are in form of media in the tube was soon swarmin 
4 - , g g 
straight rods or filaments. The other) with the bacilli. All look just alike, 


genas, spirillum, contains spiral forms | and just like those from the decaying 
which move by a curious and interest- | }.,44. 

ing augur-like motion. All of these 
cause decomposition of the material 
on which they work. 

The substances that arise in this 
decomposition either go to nourish the 
microbes, or are given off as excreta, 
just as we excrete carbonic acid in our 
life economy. Thusin sweet liquids, 
these cause fermentation, as when 
cider changes to alcohol and then to 
vinegar. In meat and other dead ani- 
mal-tissues they cause putrefaction. 
Rot then is simply the feeding of count- 
less millions of these micro-organisms 
on the tissue that is decaying. They 
cannot work in the absence of spores, 
heat or moisture. Hence by heating 
our fruit to kill the spores, and then 
sealing to keep the spores out ; by dry- 
ing our meat, and by placing it in re- 
frigerator cars, we make it impossible | 
for these microbes to work, and so pre- | 
vent decay. ‘ , R | by an exchange of combs in an apiary 

The forms that live on live animals | where only a few of the colonies are 
and tissues, just as truly produce de-| affected. “While the bacillus cannot 
composition, disorganize the tissues, develop in the honey, very likely the 
and thus cause disease, may be death. | honey serves admirably to hold and 
Such are the microbes that produce | preserve the spores. 7 
cholera, consumption, and diphtheria 
among people, and foul brood among 
bees. 

From the very nature of these micro-| When the larval bee is once affected, 
organisms we see that it is incumbent} jt is disturbed, lies differently in the 
on us (would we fence them out) not cell from the healthy larva, soon turns 
to introduce the spores, the seeds of | yellow or straw color, then to brown, 
these most terrible weeds; to prevent! while the skin seems loose and flabby. 
the spread of seeds if the organisms] ater the becomes thick and 
are once introduced; and to destroy} viscid, and turns dark brown, the 
the organisms when once they gain | color of coffee before any cream is 
foothold. The first two points—keep- | added to it. It then dries up, and at 
ing them off and preventing the spread | last forms a thin layer over the bottom 
—are the most important. This re-| of the cell. While inthe putrid coffee- 
quires great care and caution; but! colored state, if drawn out from the 
with full knowledge of all the facts, is | cel] by inserting into it a pin-head, it 
doubtless entirely possible. lis stringy, and if it fails to hold to the 

Thus we have reason to hope and| pin, it will fly back. This brown, 
expect, that with fuller investigation, | stringy, elastic mass, with no resem- 
we shall be able to escape some of the blance to a larva or pupa, is, I think, a 
very worst maladies that now afflict | sure proof of the presence of the dread 


This is the result of the growth and 


If we take a section of a rather small 
black pin one-fourth inch long, we 
will have just about the appearance of 
these stained foul brood bacilli. From 
what we have already learned by these 
organisms in general, it is easy to 
study this special foul-brood bacillus. 
The minute ovoid spores are brought 
to the hive probably in honey fed to, 
or brought in by, the bees. It is easy 
to see how honey in a diseased colony 
of bees would receive these spores. It 
is difficult to see how it could be free 
from them. 

The spores might also be introduced 
by giving combs containing the dis- 
eased brood, or which had previously 
contained it, to the bees, and so now 
would have the dormant bacilli or 
spores. Undoubtedly foul brood is 
usually first introduced through the 
honey, while it is often spread rapidly 








APPEARANCE OF THE BROOD. 
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The larva may never be capped 
over, but if attacked late in its devel- 
opment, it usually will be. This cap, 
however, will appear sunken or con- 
eave, instead of being convex or 
rounding out as the cappings of brood 
always are when the brood is healthy. 
These sunken caps are always sus- 
picious, and should always lead to 
close investigation. Little, irregular 
holes in the cappings are often ob- 
served, which also should awaken sus- 
picion. 

Another indication, not always 
marked in the early stages, isa rank 
smell, which has been compared to the 
odor of decaying brood that has been 
chilled. Often this odor, in severe 
cases, is very marked, and can be de- 
tected while the hive is closed, and 
several feet from the one perceiving 
it. Ihave had many samples of foul 
brood sent me, and often my children 
would speak of foul brood, detecting 
it by the odor, even before the package 
was opened. 


We see, then, how we may surely 
determine if our bees have this ter- 
rible malady. If the bees languish, 
and we find the dark, stringy, salvy mass, 
which is elastic, in the cells; if many of 
the caps are sunken and pierced with 
irregular holes, then we may be sure 
of the presence of foul brood. If the 
foul, nauseating odor is present it will 
also aid in the determination ; though 
it will not be very conclusive early in 
the attack, before the affection be- 
comes extensive. 


Mr. Cheshire thinks that the mature 
queen, workers and drones are also 
subject to attack, and frequently suc- 
cumb to the disease. He thinks he 
has taken spores and the bacilli from 
the blood of the bees, and the spores 
from the eggs of the queen, which he 
took from the ovaries before the eggs 
were laid. 

Senator R. L. Taylor, of our own 
State, President of the International 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, who has had 
an extended experience with foul 
brood, and has conquered it, also 
thinks that it attacks the mature bees. 
If this be true, it is hard to explain the 
most satisfactory remedy, which on the 
hypothesis that the disease is confined 
to the brood, and the spores to the 
honey and cells, is very easily ex- 
plained. 

That the dry spores are not wafted 
by the wind from the hive, seems evi- 
dent from the fact that colonies ad- 
jacent to diseased ones seem no more 
likely to contract the disease than 
those in distant parts of the bee-yard. 
This, in connection with the fact that 
robbing spreads the disease rapidly, 
seems to show that the contagion is 
carried in the honey. 











PREVENTING AND CURING FOUL BROOD. 

It goes without saying, that we 
should be very careful not to introduce 
combs, or honey from diseased colo- 
nies into our apiaries, or permit our 
bees to gain access to such comb or 
honey; neither is it best to get bees 
from foul-broody apiaries, for though 
it would seem that the bees cannot 
convey the malady, yet it might come 
in comb or honey. 

For like reason, in case foul brood 
comes into our bee-yards, we must 
quarantine all diseased colonies, and 
spare no pains to prevent the bees from 
healthy colonies getting either at the honey 
or comb from the foul-broody hives. We 
must remember the subtle nature of 
the enemy, the vitality and minuteness 
of the spores, else we will not practice 
the caution necessary to prevent the 
spread of the disease. 

Only the most extreme caution and 
painstaking, when foul brood is once 
introduced into an apiary, will prevent 
its spread to the entire apiary. Hand- 
ling the bees at all, and especially if 
the bees are not gathering, and so will 
be fiercer to rob, is very likely to 
spread the disease. It is all-important 
that the apiarist knows the imminent 
danger of the disease spreading, in 
case it gains a foothold in his apiary, 
and regulate all his work accordingly. 


REMEDIES FOR FOUL BROOD. 


It is often suggested that all diseased 
colonies can be destroyed—either 
burned or buried—as soon as the dis- 
ease is detected in an apiary. For the 
ignorant or careless, either or both, 
this is the wisest counsel. For the 
intelligent who will study into the 
matter fully, and practice the neces- 
sary caution, it is not wise or desira- 
ble. Two substances, long known as 
powerful fungicides, have been suc- 
cessfully used to conquer foul brood. 
One is a dilute solution of salicylic 
acid, the other a solution of carbolic 
acid. 

Mr. Hilbert, of Germany, who was 
among the first to use salicylic acid, 
dissolved the powder in ten times its 
own weight of spirits, and one drop of 
this in one grain of water was used to 
spray the uncapped brood. 

Mr. Muth mixes borax with the acid, 
when it is soluble in water. He uses 
8 grains of each substance in one ounce 
of water. This is thrown on the dis- 
eased brood, and, to be effective, must 
of course touch every affected larva— 
every colony of the death-dealing 
bacillus. In actual practice, it seems 
so difficult to be absolutely thorough, 
that this remedy does not give satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Bertrand has found success in 
fumigation, by heating salicylic acid 
and forcing the fumes over the un. 





capped brood. The fault with this is 


the same as with spraying—unless very 
thorough, it fails of success. It is how- 
ever well to mix this solution with 
honey or syrup, and feed it to the bees. 
This prevents the disease sreading so 
rapidly—simply holds it in check till 
cured. 

The carbolic-acid remedy, although 
previously used with success, has been 
more thoroughly employed by Mr. 
Frank Cheshire than any one else. 
Mr. Cheshire sprays with a 1-50 solu- 
tion of phenol-crystals of carbolic acid 
—and pours on and around the brood 
1-500 solution of the same. The aim 
is to touch all diseased larvze with the 
solution, and also to feed the bees with 
medicated syrup, that spores and ma- 
ture microbes may all be destroyed. 
Without doubt this remedy is good in 
theory, but like the salicylic acid, it is 
not usually satisfactory in practice. It 
is found to hold the disease—or the 
enemy—in check, but it often fails to 
exterminate it. 

It would seem from the reports in 
America, even from our most careful 
men, that it is difficult to make this 
treatment sufficiently thorough to root 
out the disease. Like salicylic acid, 
so, too, carboliec acid, or phenol, as it 
is often called, is helpful to feed in 
syrup to the bees, as it seems to hold 
the malady in check; and also very 
excellent as a wash which the apiarist 
should always have at hand. After 
handling the combs of a foul-broody 
colony, the bee-keeper should at once 
wash his hands in a dilute solution of 
one of these substances, that he may 
run no risk of spreading the disease. 


TRANSFERRING FOR FOUL BROOD. 


Years ago that astute and justly re- 
nowned bee-keeper, Mr. Quinby, an- 
nounced the * fasting method ” to cure 
‘foul brood.” He drummed the bees 
out of their hive into any box, then 
placed them in a cellar till they were 
nearly famished of hunger, then he 
‘‘run them” into a clean hive on un- 
tainted combs. With sufficient care, 
he found this invariably a sure cure. 


Mr. D. A. Jones, Dr. A. B. Mason, 
and many others have confirmed this 
statement of the great New York bee- 
keeper. It would seem from this, that 
no disease or disease-germs could rest 
upon or dwell within the bees ; that a// 
must exist either in the honey, the 
brood, or in and about the cells. Of 
late, many bee-keepers have shown 
that the delay and fasting are not 
necessary. If the bees are simply 
‘‘run into” clean, untainted hives, 
either upon foundation or empty 
frames, they escape the disease, and 
are cured. This would show that even 
if the honey is consumed before there 














is young brood to feed, all danger is 
escaped—the colony is cured. 

The best time to cure foul brood is 
during a honey-flow. Then there will 
be less danger of robbing, and, as we | 
have seen, robbing is one of the most | 
ready ways to spread the disease. 

About four weeks before the prob- | 
able end of the honey harvest, cage | 
the queen inside the hive. As soon as| 
the brood is all developed, place a new | 
hive where the old one stood, filled | 
with foundation, and shake the bees, | 
queen and all, in front of this hive | 
upon some paper that can be burned. | 
This must be done under a bee-tent, or | 
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rapidly spreads the disease. If the old 
bees and queen bear the germs, and 
are victims to the malady, as both Mr. | 
Cheshire and Senator Taylor argue, it 
is hard to understand how the trans- 
ferring remedy is so effective as all 
who have used it concede it to be. 


THE NAMELESS BEE-DISEASE. 


Within the past few years much com- 
plaint has been made by bee-keepers, | 
of a disease among bees, which not) 
only depleted the colony, but was) 
made manifest by the appearance of| 
the diseased bees. They look black, | 
because of loss of hair, much as do 


of preservation, and would be a good 
relic for the Bee JoURNAL Museuni. 
But I think that while somé parts 
of bee-keeping are having more than 
their share of thought and reve wee 


invention, other parts have been 
neglected—for instance, 
thing of spring feeding of bees, which 


ly 


|is sometimes an actual necessity, and 


I believe it would pay to feed all colo- 
nies in early spring, if some cheap, 
simple and easy way was provided to 
do so. I think that if some of our in- 
ventive geniuses will carefully read 
the article by Robert Carver, on page 
278, they will see a chance to construct 


at nightfall when the bees have all robber bees, or old bees in spring, and |a much-needed article for the modern 


ceased to fly. We cannot be too careful | 


to prevent spread of the contagion. 

Now burn the papers, extract the 
honey, and melt up the combs. The 
honey may be boiled and fed back to 
the bees; but if not boiled, great care 
must be taken that the bees do not get 
any of it. The old hive may be placed 
for some minutes in boiling water, or 
else burned. No bees must be per- 
mitted to visit it until it is boiled. If 
we discover affected colonies after the 
honey-flow, we had better leave them 
till a subsequent harvest, or till the 
next season. Else we must, by use of 
of a bee-tent, distance or time—late in 
the day—be absolutely certain that in 
our manipulations no other bees are 
exposed. 

When bees are idle and fierce to rob, 
the danger is so great that only the 
greatest caution would make it safe to 
attempt treatment out of the honey 
season. The object of caging the 
queen is, that it makes only one opera- 
tion necessary, and so lessens the dan- 
ger. In extracting the honey from the 
diseased colony, great caution is like- 
wise required that no bees get to it, 
and so contract the disease. In case 
colonies are kept over for treatment 
until the next season, they should be 
fed the medicated syrup—salicylic-acid 
solution—inside the hive after night- 
fall, and every caution taken to pre- 
vent robbing. Bees must be kept 
away, or the disease will spead all 
through the apiary. 

It seems strange that with the readi- 
ness of this malady, from its very na- 
ture, to spead, and with the bee-trees 
‘n the forest, which are beyond our 
control, that the malady once in a 
locality does not always remain there. 
The disease was once terribly virulent 
about Detroit, Toledo, Jackson, etc., 
yet now these localities are free from 
the plague. It seems that the disease 
dies out in time, justas cholera, yellow 
fever, etc., disappear. Why it lets go 
its grip, is not understood. 

If the honey is not the bearer of 
germs, as Mr. Cheshire believes, it is 





hard to understand why feeding it so 


frequently make strange motions in| 


|front of the hives, as though dancing | 


or in convulsions. They are frequently | 
dragged out of the hives by the other | 
bees. | 

This, like foul brood, is supposed to| 
be due to fungoid attack. In this, 
only the mature bees seem to become | 
victims, though the inoculation appears 
to come through the queen. Thus it is 
found that superseding the queen 
with a healthy one, cures the malady. 
It is also reported that abundance of| 
salt water placed close by the hives, 
where the bees can gain ready access 
to it, will cure this ‘* nameless bee- 
disease.” 

It would seem that this malady is the 
same that has received attention in 
Europe, and which Mr. Cheshire has 
said was due to the attack of bacillus 
gaytoni. 

Agricultural Coll.,Mich.,Apr.15,1890 | 
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BEE-FEEDERS. 


Need of a Feeder for Winter 
and Spring Use. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY S. J. YOUNGMAN. 


Bee-keeping has made wonderful 
strides in the past quarter of a century. 
This was forcibly brought to my mind | 
while recently talking with a gentle- 
man living in Greenville, Mich., and 
well acquainted with some of ,its early | 
history. He was speaking of Mr. 
Moon, who was trying to enlist interest 
in the Harbinson hive, in that vicinity. 
Having a knowledge and experience | 
at that time far above the average 
bee-keeper, he soon had some of the 
business men interested, and he soon 
made a sale of the State of Minnesota, | 
to Manning Rutan, a wealthy mer-| 
chant, fora mile square, or 640 acres | 
of pine timber land near Greenville. | 
Although not very valuable at that/| 
time, if the timber was now standing, 
it would be worth $200 per acre, or 
$128,000. . The hive used by him is 
still in existence, and in a good state 











| or cushions. 


apiary, namely, a good, handy, simple, 
cheap bee-feeder. 

The frames of nearly all the hives in 
this latitude, at the time that the in- 
mates need feeding, are covered with 
some kind of protection, either of chaff 
Now nearly all bee-keep- 
ers will acknowledge that the bées 
should be fed on top of the frames, 
over the cluster. The facts are, that 
not one-tenth of the bees are fed when 
they should be, on accout of these 
cushions, etc., being in the way, and 
with the style of feeders now in use, 
there is no way of getting to the 
frames without giving an outlet for the 
escape of the heat so much needed for 
brood-rearing at this time of the year. 

This feeder can be made of tin or 
wood, or both ; put on in the fall, with 
the tube protruding up through the 
packing, no heat can escape, and the 
feeder isin place, ready for use at any 
time. 

Bees here in Michigan usually gather 
large quantities of pollen in autumn, 
and, if wintered outside, they com- 
mence breeding in March ; but brood- 
rearing is often greatly retarded even 
in May, for the want of nectar during 
a cold spell. Although plentifully 
supplied with pollen, at these times 
they should be fed. 

Bees wintered here on the summer 
stands in fine condition, and are breed- 
ing up and doing finely, although fruit- 
trees are not in bloom yet. Cellar- 
wintered bees are in bad condition, 
many having perished, and are 
dwindled badly. 

Lakeview, Mich., May 5, 1890. 
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SWARMS. 


Self-Hivers and Swarm.Catchers 
—The Drone-Trap, etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY HENRY ALLEY. 


So much interest has been shown in 
self-hivers recently described in the 
bee-periodicals, 1 am _ sure that the 
readers of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


the simple 
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will be interested in anything that is 
new, oreven in an old device, pro- 
vided it is made to do othe® work be- 
sides that for which it was originally 
designed. 

Below I give a description of a new 
use for the drone-and-queen trap—an 
article thousands of the readers of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL must have in 
use. Those who have them in use, 
and have seen them catch a queen at 
swarming time, have noticed that when 
the bees returned after missing their 
queen, as many of them ascould would 
crowd into the trap with the queen. 
The idea struck me that the trap might 
be made large enough to hold all the 
bees and the largest swarm when they 
issued. 

Figure 1 shows the trap attached to 
a Bay State hive. You will see that it 





Fie. 1.—Trap Attached to a Hive. 


projects considerably beyond the front 
of the hive. The bees, to gain access 
to their hive, must pass under the trap 
and enter through the metal(A). 

Figure 2 shows the interior of the 
Catcher. It is the same as the drone- 
trap. In fact, it is nothing but the 
drone-and-queen trapon a larger scale. 
Instead of being made just large 
enough to hold a pint of bees, the trap 
will hold the largest swarm likely to 
issue from any hive. 

The trap has a portable cover (C), 
so that when a swarm has been hived, 
the bees can be quickly removed toa 
new hive. This device may be at- 
tached to the hive in a dozen different 
ways, to suit the faney of the apiarist. 
It will be seen that there isa stake (D) 
driven in the ground under the front 
end of the trap, for the box to rest on. 

B, as shown in Fig. 2, is a box, open 
on one side so that the bees can enter, 
while the opposite side is covered with 
perforated metal. This represents the 
bottom chamber of the drone-and- 
queen trap. Two cone-tubes are used 
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for the bees to pass into the trap from 
the hive. 

We stake our reputation as a_ bee- 
keeper on the statement that this trap 
will catch 99 out of every 100 swarms 
that issue. The queen will enter the 
trap, and when the bees return in 
search of her, they will readily find 
her ladyship in the box and ready to 
receive them. 

You will notice in the trap (Fig. 2), 
and just ahead of the tubes, a strip of 
perforated metal. This is so arranged 
that it is exactly over the metal (A). 

When the bees return after having 
missed their queen, they will pass into 
the trap through the metal and join 
their queen. Here the bees will be 
found on the return home of the api- 
arist, when they can be disposed of to 








suit his pleasure. If no hive is ready, 
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Fic. 2.—Our New Self-Hiver. 


the box can be placed on the stand the 
bees are to occupy, and hived when 
most convenient. If the bees are to 
be returned to the hive they issued 
from, this can be done after the combs 
have been examined and the queen- 
cells removed. 
Wenham, Mass. 


MANIPULATION. 


Management of Bees—Honey- 
Plants, etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. RUSSELL. 





I commenced the season of 1889 
with 42 full colonies, to be worked for 
comb and extracted honey, and 5 weak 
colonies to be divided later in the sea- 
son, for the fertilization of queens. 
Thirty colonies had been wintered on 
the summer stands, and as the winter 
had not been severe, when spring 





dition. The rest were wintered in the 
cellar, and were taken out in good 
condition at the first appearance of 
natural pollen. 

My spring management commences 
now, and is something like this: I 
examine each colony to ascertain its 
immediate wants—first, to see if they 
have plenty of honey to last them for 
2 or 3 weeks, and, if not, a comb of 
honey is given them; second, to see 
that no dead bees are lodged between 
the combs, and that they have a good, 
fertile queen. 

In place of the Hill’s device and the 
cotton cloth over the frames, I spread 
the enameled cloth over this 15 or 20 
sheets of paper (in book form), then 
over all a 4-inch rim with a cloth bot- 
tom nearly filled with chaff. My ob- 
ject in doing this at this season of the 
year, is to prevent, as much as possi- 
ble, the escape of heat and moisture, 
as both are essential in order to carry 
on brvod-rearing successfully. 


At the next examination, which 
should be done in 10 days or 2 weeks, 
I often find it necessary to remove 
such combs as the bees cannot well 
cover. It often happens that the hives 
do not contain more than 5 or 6 
frames, with a close-fitting. division- 
board at the side ; in a short time these 
will be well filled with brood, and I 
then place in the center (if the weather 
is warm, and plenty of young bees are 
in the hive) a comb containing some 
honey ; this I uncap, and continue to 
fill in, in this way, as they need room, 
until the 9 frames are well filled with 
brood. Some do not advise spreading 
the brood, but with a chaff-hive en- 
trance well contracted, and covered 
warm on top, I have been successful. 

With the above management, by 
June 1, the 42 colonies were overflow- 
ing with bees, and the combs nearly 
solid with brood. 

A glance now at the brood-nest 
would show the apiarist that the 
swarming season was at hand. A few 
days later it commenced in earnest. 
Previous to last year I had been suc- 
cessful, after giving plenty of surplus 
room, by simply cutting out the 
queen-cells and returning the swarms. 
A few trials convinced me that this 
was a failure. ‘Then I tried the fol- 
lowing : 

I hived swarms in hives that had 
cast swarms 4 or 5 days before; this 
did no better than the first. Next, I 
killed a few of the poorest queens at 
the time they swarmed, and at the 
same time I cut out all the queen-cells 
that were capped. Eight or nine days 
later (or after all the brood was cap- 
ped), I again cut out all the queen- 
cells. Then I hived swarms in these 
hives, gave plenty of room, but all 








arrived they were in the pink of con- 


swarmed within 3 days. 











Then again I introduced young lay- 
ing queens to colonies that had 
been queenless eight or more days, 
and on examination a week or so 
later, I found they, too, had queen- 
cells well started. ll this time they 
were making just about a living—some 
storing a little in the sections ; but the 
weather was so wet that they could 
not do much except rear brood and 
swarm. 

It was now about the first of July, 
and for nearly a month I had had the 
worst trial of swarming that I ever 
knew. I was quite sure now that 
nothing short of a good honey-flow 
would check this swarming fever ; but 
with the force of workers then on 
hand, I expected a crop from the bass- 
wood, if the weather was favorable, 
for it was budded unusually full. A 
few days later it commenced down 
the valley at first, and, as the weather 
was favorable, they did about the 
best work of the season, and carried 
the honey a couple of miles. 


The swarming had nearly ceased ; 
the sections (30 5}x5j, or 50 pounds 
capacity) on each hive, perhaps would 
average one-half full. I ventured now 
to tier up about one-half of the very 
strongest colonies. The weather fol- 
lowing was not quite what I wished it 
to be, but when it did clear up a little, 
they would show the same energy for 
storing honey that they had done at 
swarming. As the season advanced, 
I saw by their line of flight (which 
was towards a high, cold mountain) 
that the basswood season was of short 
duration. On examination, I saw that 
while some colonies had the sections 
all full and nearly capped, others 
would need more time than they 
would have from the basswood. The 
day following, in the forenoon, when 
most of the old bees were in the field, 
I removed the sections from such hives 
as had them nearly completed. These 
I placed near the entrance, and in a 
short time nearly all the bees had re- 
turned to their own hives. 


Then from those with the partly- 
filled sections, I removed bees and all, 
and placed on the hives of the former. 
This, as will be seen, gave them nearly 
a double working-force on the partly- 
filled sections, and while they were 
being filled very rapidly, the ones 
nearly capped were being completed 


on the colonies from which I had taken 


the partly-filled ones. 

When the above is practiced, both 
colonies should have a fertile queen, or 
fighting would be the result. I prac- 
tice nearly the same plan with those 
that are a little slow to enter the 
sections. 

As the buckwheat season was fast 
approaching, I removed the white 
honey from the hives, and found 
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nearly all of the sections well filled. 
I had over 3,200 pounds of comb and 
extracted honey, three-fourths of which 
was comb. 

On account of the wet weather again 
I did not secure as much buckwheat 
honey as I sometimes have done, but I 
had something over 1,000 pounds. 
This made the average yield a trifle 
over 100 pounds per colony. 


HONEY-PLANTS FOR BEES. 


Although I have secured only three 
crops in the past eight years from 
the basswood, I must place this at the 
head of the list, for I never have been 
able to make a very good showing 
without it. It blossomed quite well 
here in 1888, and while some got quite 
a crop, even in this county, it was an 
entire failure here. 

The buckwheat I have never known 
to fail to produce some honey—I think 
I have taken as high as 40 or 50 
pounds per colony from it. The honey 
being dark, it usually sells for 4 or 5 
cents per pound less than the white. 

We have considerable white clover 
here, but as yet I have seen only one 
good yield from it. The raspberry 
produces some honey nearly every 
season. 

About Sept. 1, of last season, there 
was considerable honey gathered from 
the golden-rod. I have never known 
bees to work on it only one season be- 
fore. This may be on account of the 
early frosts we usually have here. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD QUEENS. 


I consider the queen the most impor- 
tant factor in successful bee-keeping, 
and I have had excellent results with 
crossing the best Italian strains, and 
from sucha cross last season I ob- 
tained 150 pounds each, of comb 
honey, from a few choice colonies. An 
examination of the slates showed that 
all these queens were sisters. Now 
while I have had queens do good busi- 
ness at four years of age, I have had 
them fail early in the season at three 
years; and hy so doing, have about 


ruined the white honey crop of the | 


season; for if ever I want a queen at 
her best, it is through the month of 
May. 

I will say by way of summing up, 
that most of my young queens are kept 
in strong nuclei (of which I had over 
20 from the 5 weak colonies first men- 
tioned), until near the end of the 
honey season ; then, after introducing 
to full colonies, they are kept two 
years, and no more unless selected for 
queen-mothers. 

When [used to let the bees super- 
sede their queens, although one-fourth 
or less of the hives would contain old 
queens, it often happened that 50 or 75 
per cent. of my weak colonies in the 
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spring would contain queens of this 
sort. 

I intended to give my method of 
queen-rearing, but this article is 
already too long. I know that the 
above is not all “according to the 
books,” but it is what I practice in 
this locality. 

In regard to my bee-escape, illus- 
trated on page 211, I will say that if a 
one-inch hole through the tin at AA 
(where the bees enter the escape) be 
too small, this could be made any size ; 
and should there be any objection to 
the inner triangle being made of 
wood (which I do not think there will 
be), this could easily be made of a 
strip of tinned wire-cloth, with a little 
of its edge turned at right angles, to 
be soldered to the tin before this is 
nailed to the top of the escape-board. 

Conesville, N. Y. 


— oo 


MICHIGAN. 


Report of the Ionia County Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention. 





Twenty-five members of the Ionia 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association were 
present at the meeting held in Ionia, 
Mich. The meeting was called to or- 
der by Secretary Smith, and Geo. E. 
Goodwin, was chosen Chairman. 

The Secretary's report was read and 
approved. The report showed an ag- 
gregate of 743 colonies owned by mem- 
bers present, fall count, and 756, 
spring count; comb honey produced 
in 1889, 22,460 pounds; extracted 
honey, 5,060 pounds; beeswax, 224 
pounds. The present condition of bees 
was reported the best for many years. 
This showing comprises about one- 
fourth of the bee-interests of Ionia 
county, and shows it to be quite an 
important industry. 

The following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: President, A. 





N. Hall, of Ionia; Vice-Presidents, G. 
W. Stanton, of Sheridan, and Isaac 
| Badder, of Ionia ; Secretary and Treas- 
| urer, H. Smith, of Ionia. 

| The «Size of sections and separa- 
| tors ” was discussed ; also ‘+ Restrain- 
|ing increase,” and ** Quality and kinds 
| of honey, and price and market.” 

The convention adjourned to meet 
on the second Wednesday of Septem- 
|ber, 1890. The President and Secre- 
| tary, by request, will prepare a pro- 
| gramme for that occasion. 

H. Soiru, Sec. 
i . <a — 


Handling Bees.—This is the title of 
a nice pamphlet containing 28 pages and a 
cover, published by Chas. Dadant & Son. 
It is a chapter from their book, Langstroth 
Revised, and isan excellent thing for be- 
ginners. Price, 8 cts. For sale at this office 
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will be interested in anything that is 
new, oreven in an old device, pro- 
vided it is made to do othe® work be- 
sides that for which it was originally 
designed. 

Below I give a description of a new 
use for the drone-and-queen trap—an 
article thousands of the readers of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL must have in 
use. Those who have them in use, 
and have seen them catch a queen at 
swarming time, have noticed that when 
the bees returned after missing their 
queen, as many of them ascould would 
crowd into the trap with the queen. 
The idea struck me that the trap might 
be made large enough to hold all the 
bees and the largest swarm when they 
issued. 

Figure 1 shows the trap attached to 
a Bay State hive. You will see that it 








Fia@. 1.—Trap Attached to a Hive. 


projects considerably beyond the front 
of the hive. The bees, to gain access 
to their hive, must pass under the trap 
and enter through the metal A). 

Figure 2 shows the interior of the 
Catcher. It is the same as the drone- 
trap. In fact, it is nothing but the 
drone-and-queen trapon a larger scale. 
Instead of being made just large 
enough to hold a pint of bees, the trap 
will hold the largest swarm likely to 
issue from any hive. 

The trap has a portable cover (C), 
so that when a swarm has been hived, 
the bees can be quickly removed toa 
new hive. This device may be at- 
tached to the hive in a dozen different 
ways, to suit the fancy of the apiarist. 
It will be seen that there isa stake (D) 
driven in the ground under the front 
end of the trap, for the box to rest on. 

B, as shown in Fig. 2, is a box, open 
on one side so that the bees can enter, 
while the opposite side is covered with 
perforated metal. This represents the 
bottom chamber of the drone-and- 
queen trap. Two cone-tubes are used 
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for the bees to pass into the trap from 
the hive. 

We stake our reputation as a _ bee- 
keeper on the statement that this trap 
will catch 99 out of every 100 swarms 
that issue. The queen will enter the 
trap, and when the bees return in 
search of her, they will readily find 
her ladyship in the box and ready to 
receive them. 

You will notice in the trap (Fig. 2), 
and just ahead of the tubes, a strip of 
perforated metal. This is so arranged 
that it is exactly over the metal (A). 

When the bees return after having 
missed their queen, they will pass into 
the trap through the metal and join 
their queen. Here the bees will be 
found on the return home of the api- 
arist, when they can be disposed of to 
suit his pleasure. If no hive is ready, 
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Fic. 2.—Our New Self-Hiver. 


the box can be placed on the stand the 
bees are to occupy, and hived when 
most convenient. If the bees are to 
be returned to the hive they issued 
from, this can be done after the combs 
have been examined and the queen- 
cells removed. 
Wenham, Mass. 


CS 


MANIPULATION. 


Management of Bees—Honey. 
Plants, etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. RUSSELL. 

I commenced the season of 1889 
with 42 full colonies, to be worked for 
comb and extracted honey, and 5 weak 
colonies to be divided later in the sea- 
son, for the fertilization of queens. 
Thirty colonies had been wintered on 
the summer stands, and as the winter 
had not been severe, when spring 








dition. The rest were wintered in the 
cellar, and were taken out in good 
condition at the first appearance of 
natural pollen. 

My spring management commences 
now, and is something like this: | 
examine each colony to ascertain its 
immediate wants—first, to see if they 
have plenty of honey to last them for 
2 or 3 weeks, and, if not, a comb of 
honey is given them; second, to see 
that no dead bees are lodged between 
the combs, and that they have a good, 
fertile queen. 

In place of the Hill’s device and the 
cotton cloth over the frames, I spread 
the enameled cloth over this 15 or 20 
sheets of paper (in book form), then 
over all a 4-inch rim with a cloth bot- 
tom nearly filled with chaff. My ob- 
ject in doing this at this season of the 
year, is to prevent, as much as _possi- 
ble, the escape of heat and moisture, 
as both are essential in order to carry 
on brvod-rearing successfully. 


At the next examination, which 
should be done in 10 days or 2 weeks, 
I often find it necessary to remove 
such combs as the bees cannot well 
cover. It often happens that the hives 
do not contain more than 5 or 6 
frames, with a close-fitting division- 
board at the side ; in a short time these 
will be well filled with brood, and I 
then place in the center (if the weather 
is warm, and plenty of young bees are 
in the hive) a comb containing some 
honey ; this I uncap, and continue to 
fill in, in this way, as they need room, 
until the 9 frames are well filled with 
brood. Some do not advise spreading 
the brood, but with a chaff-hive en- 
trance well contracted, and covered 
warm on top, I have been successful. 

With the above management, by 
June 1, the 42 culonies were overflow- 
ing with bees, and the combs nearly 
solid with brood. 

A glance now at the brood-nest 
would show the apiarist that the 
swarming season was at hand. A few 
days later it commenced in earnest. 
Previous to last year I had been suc- 
cessful, after giving plenty of surplus 
room, by simply eutting out the 
queen-cells and returning the swarms. 
A few trials convinced me that this 
was a failure. ‘Then I tried the fol- 
lowing : 

I hived swarms in hives that had 
cast swarms 4 or 5 days before; this 
did no better than the first. Next, I 
killed a few of the poorest queens at 
the time they swarmed, and at the 
same time I cut out all the queen-cells 
that were capped. Eight or nine days 
later (or after all the brood was cap- 
ped), Iagain cut out all the queen- 
cells. Then I hived swarms in these 
hives, gave plenty of room, but all 





arrived they were in the pink of con- 





swarmed within 3 days. m 





Then again I introduced young lay- 
ing queens to eolonies that had 
been queenless eight or more days, 
and on examination a week or so 
later, I found they, too, had queen- 
cells well started. All this time they 
were making just about a living—some 
storing a little in the sections ; but the 
weather was so wet that they could 
not do much except rear brood and 
swarm. 

It was now about the first of July, 
and for nearly a month I had had the 
worst trial of swarming that I ever 
knew. I was quite sure now that 
nothing short of a good honey-flow 
would check this swarming fever ; but 
with the foree of workers then on 
hand, I expected a crop from the bass- 
wood, if the weather was favorable, 
for it was budded unusually full. A 
few days later it commenced down 
the valley at first, and, as the weather 
was favorable, they did about the 
best work of the season, and carried 
the honey a couple of miles. 


The swarming had nearly ceased ; 
the sections (30 5}x5}, or 50 pounds 
capacity) on each hive, perhaps would 
average one-half full. I ventured now 
to tier up about one-half of the very 
strongest colonies. The weather fol- 
lowing was not quite what I wished it 
to be, but when it did clear up a little, 
they would show the same energy for 
storing honey that they had done at 
swarming. As the season advanced, 
I saw by their line of flight (which 
was towards a high, cold mountain) 
that the basswood season was of short 
duration. On examination, I saw that 
while some colonies had the sections 
all full and nearly capped, others 
would need more time than they 
would have from the basswood. The 
day following, in the forenoon, when 
most of the old bees were in the field, 
I removed the sections from such hives 
as had them nearly completed. These 
I placed near the entrance, and in a 
short time nearly all the bees had re- 
turned to their own hives. 


Then from those with the partly- 
filled sections, I removed bees and all, 
and placed on the hives of the former. 
This, as will be seen, gave them nearly 
a double working-force on the partly- 
filled sections, and while they were 
being filled very rapidly, the ones 
nearly capped were being completed 
on the colonies from which I had taken 
the partly-filled ones. 

When the above is practiced, both 
colonies should have a fertile queen, or 
fighting would be the result. I prac- 
tice nearly the same plan with those 
that are a little slow to enter the 
sections. 

As the buckwheat season was fast 
approaching, I removed the white 
honey from the hives, and found 
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nearly all of the sections well filled. 
I had over 3,200 pounds of comb and 
extracted honey, three-fourths of which 
was comb. 

On account of the wet weather again 
I did not secure as much buckwheat 
honey as I sometimes have done, but I 
had something over 1,000 pounds. 
This made the average yield a trifle 
over 100 pounds per colony. 


HONEY-PLANTS FOR BEES. 


Although I have secured only three 
crops in the past eight years from 
the basswood, I must place this at the 
head of the list, for I never have been 
able to make a very good showing 
without it. It blossomed quite well 
here in 1888, and while some got quite 
a crop, even in this county, it was an 
entire failure here. 

The buckwheat I have never known 
to fail to produce some honey—I think 
I have taken as high as 40 or 50 
pounds per colony from it. The honey 
being dark, it usually sells for 4 or 5 
cents per pound less than the white. 

We have considerable white clover 
here, but as yet I have seen only one 
good yield from it. The raspberry 
produces some honey nearly every 
season. 

About Sept. 1, of last season, there 
was considerable honey gathered from 
the golden-rod. I have never known 
bees to work on it only one season be- 
fore. This may be on account of the 
early frosts we usually have here. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD QUEENS. 


I consider the queen the most impor- 
tant factor in successful bee-keeping, 
and I have had excellent results with 
crossing the best Italian strains, and 
from such a cross last season I ob- 
tained 150 pounds each, of comb 
honey, from a few choice colonies. An 
examination of the slates showed that 
all these queens were sisters. Now 
while I have had queens do good busi- 
ness at four years of age, I have had 
them fail early in the season at three 
years; and by so doing, have about 
ruined the white honey crop of the 
season; for if ever I want a queen at 
her best, it is through the month of 
May. 

I will say by way of summing up, 
that most of my young queens are kept 
in strong nuclei (of which I had over 
20 from the 5 weak colonies first men- 
tioned), until near the end of the 
honey season ; then, after introducing 
to full colonies, they are kept two 
years, and no more unless selected for 
queen-mothers. 

When [used to let the bees super- 
sede their queens, although one-fourth 
or less of the hives would contain old 
queens, it often happened that 50 or 75 
per cent. of my weak colonies in the 





spring would contain queens of this 
sort. 

I intended to give my method of 
queen-rearing, but this article is 
already too long. I know that the 
above is not all ‘according to the 
books,” but it is what I practice in 
this locality. 

In regard to my bee-escape, illus- 
trated on page 211, I will say that if a 
one-inch hole through the tin at AA 
(where the bees enter the escape) be 
too small, this could be made any size ; 
and should there be any objection to 
the inner triangle being made of 
wood (which I do not think there will 
be), this could easily be made of a 
strip of tinned wire-cloth, with a little 
of its edge turned at right angles, to 
be soldered to the tin before this is 
nailed to the top of the escape-board. 

Conesville, N. Y. 


ee 


MICHIGAN. 


Report of the Ionia County Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention. 


Twenty-five members of the Ionia 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association were 
present at the meeting held in Ionia, 
Mich. The meeting was called to or- 
der by Secretary Smith, and Geo. E. 
Goodwin, was chosen Chairman. 

The Secretary’s report was read and 
approved. The report showed an ag- 
gregate of 743 colonies owned by mem- 
bers present, fall count, and 756, 
spring count; comb honey produced 
in 1889, 22,460 pounds; extracted 
honey, 5,060 pounds; beeswax, 224 
pounds. The present condition of bees 
was reported the best for many years. 
This showing comprises about one- 
fourth of the bee-interests of Ionia 
county, and shows it to be quite an 
important industry. 

The following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: President, A. 
N. Hall, of Ionia; Vice-Presidents, G. 





W. Stanton, of Sheridan, and Isaac 
| Badder, of Ionia ; Secretary and Treas- 
jurer, H. Smith, of Ionia. 

The “Size of sections and separa- 
tors” was discussed; also * Restrain- 
ling increase,” and “Quality and kinds 
| of honey, and price and market.” 

The convention adjourned to meet 
on the second Wednesday of Septem- 
ber, 1890. The President and Secre- 
tary, by request, will prepare a pro- 
| gramme for that occasion. 

H. Soiru, Sec. 
—e ere 


Handling HBees.—tThis is the title of 
a nice pamphlet containing 28 pages and a 
cover, published by Chas, Dadant & Son. 
It is a chapter from their book, Langstroth 
Revised, and isan excellent thing for be- 
ginners. Price, 8 cts. For sale at this office 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1890. Time and place of meeting. 
July 17.—Carolina, at Charlotte, N.C. 
N. P. Lyles, Sec., Derita N.C. 


Sept. 10.—lonia County, at Ionia, Mich. 
H. Smith, Sec., lonia, Mich. 


(=~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EpiTor. 





International Bee-Association. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor..Lapeer, Mich. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y. AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Splendid Prospects for a Crop. 


We have a splendid prospect for a good 
honey crop. White cloveris all we count 
on for surplus. I have 80 colonies of bees 
in good condition for the time of year. I 
put about 2 bushels of sawdust around each 
hive, to keep down grass and weeds. Is it 
a good idea? Ihave a good home market 
—never send any honey away. Iread the 
Ber JOURNAL more and more. 

Ep. Gorr. 

Ashland, Ills., May 8, 1890. 





Good Prospects tor White Clover 


So far as heard from, 85 per cent. of the 
bees in Green county, Ohio, have wintered 
well. We have just passed 10 days of cold, 
rainy weather, accompanied with strong 
cold winds. Brood and drones are perish- 
ing by thethousands. No doubt bees that 
are neglected, will starve before clover 
blooms. The prospects for white clover are 
good. I have 56 colonies ready for the 
harvest, re C. E. Woopwarp. 

Xenia, O., May 12, 1890. 





Examining Colonies in Spring. 


Generally about‘the first week in May, I 
go over the entire apiary and examine the 
condition of each colony, and make a note 
of itin a small book, all the hives being 
numbered. This examination I make just 
as soon as all danger of wintering is passed. 
Those colonies that I find have plenty of 
honey and bees, I note downas in “ good 
condition ;” colonies that are weak in bees 
and short of stores are classed as ‘ weak 
and need attention.” This latter class 
includes all queenless colonies, and those 
that need help in any way. This record, if 
properly kept, will show valued informa- 
tion, and at any time the number of colo- 
nies the bee-keeper owns, and the condition 
of every hive in the apiary from year to 
year, without the trouble of examining 
each and every hiveevery few days. About 
\ of all the bees are dead in this locality— 
mostly due from starvation. The winter 
has been a mild one, but bees did not ob- 
tain honey sufficient during the fall months 
to last them through. e have lost quite 
a number in summer hives, but very few 
from those that were wintered in chaff 
hives. J. M. Youna. 
Plattsmouth, Neb., May 8, 1890. 








AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Condition of Bees in Maine. 


With the exception of one weak, feeble 
colony, and 2 that are queenless, my 61 
colonies of bees have wintered admirably. 
The queenless colonies are rearing queens, 
which will be ready. for duty as soon as the 
drones, now beginning to emerge, are old 
enough to perform their functions. The 
lost colony was the remnant of a colony 
that was robbed last spring, and were 
probably queenless when put into winter 
quarters, and should have been united with 
another colony ; but as it was too late to 
do so when I got to them,I concluded to 
let them go on the “hit or miss”’ system. 
My bees are in the winter packing yet, and 
will probably remain so a week or two 
longer, if Spring does not assume a more 
genial countenance than that with which 
we have been greeted to this date. At 
present the outlook for a bountiful honey 
crop is certainly not propitious, and a 
change for the better must come soon, or 
the bee-industry in this section, the coming 
season, will be a repetition of the three 
seasons preceding. J. F. LATHAM. 

West Cumberland, Me., May 12, 1890. 


-—~— 


An Experience with Bees. 


The winter loss of beesin this vicinity 
was less than 5 per cent., and there has 
been no spring dwindling. Though the 
spring has been cold and windy, the bees 
have reared brood well. My neighbor had 
aswarm on April 30, which did well. The 
weather has been very unfavorable during 
fruit-bloom, and bees that were short of 
stores have required feeding. Iam nearly 
60 years old, and all my life I have given 
bees a wide berth, until 3 years ago a bee- 
friend slipped a colony into my yard when 
Iwas not at home. For one year I re- 
spected them from a _ distance, for my 
friend’s sake, but got no honey or increase; 
the next year it was the same, but the 
third year there was signs of a boom 
among the bees. I began to read the BEE 
JOURNAL, became interested, and ventured 
a little closer to the hive, and soon began 
to handle the bees, when friendship soon 
ripened into love. Next I got a few frames 
of honey, which pleased my wife, and when 
fall came I had secured over 100 pounds of 
honey, and put 5 colonies into winter quar- 
ters. Iam now the worst “ bee-crank” in 
Indiana. J. A. C. Dosson. 

Brownsburg, Ind., May 10, 1890. 





Small Loss in Wintering. 


Bees are doing well in this locality this 
spring. There was very little loss the past 
winter. Those wintered on the summer 
stands, packed in chaff, were the strongest, 
and have bred up the mostrapidly. Of 10 
colonies packed in chaff, we lost one that 
had lost their queen during the winter, and 
had to be united with another colony this 
spring. Of the remaining 9 colonies, one 
cast a swarm on May 8, 6 more need watch- 
ing every nice day, while the other two are 
strong colonies. 

Out of 22 wintered in the cellar, we 
lost two, one of which was a 3-frame neu 
cleus of Carniolan bees, with an untested 
queen, which we bought last fall, intending 
to build them up into a good colony before 
winter ; but although we fed them, and 
they worked well, the queen did not lay, 
and so, instead of a strong colony to put 
into winter quarters, we had only a nucleus 
that died before the time to take them out 
of the cellar. The other colony that died, 
was one of the best and heaviest ones we 
had. This leaves us 29 out of 32 colonies 
to begin this season with. 

Fruit-trees are very full of bloom, and if 
the nights were not so cold (there being 














hard frosts about every other night for the 
Ee two weeks) bees would just roll in the 
oney. Still, we should not find fault with 
such small drawbacks, when we have so 
many things in our favor. Bee-keepers 
around us report their colonies strong, but 
no swarms yet, so we think that we can 
score the first swarm in this neighborhood, 
for this season. J. W. BucHANAN & Bro. 
Eldora, Iowa, May 11, 1890. 


Backward Spring—W hite Clover 


We are having a very backward spring 
here—wet and cold. Bees are in good con 
dition, but they are short of stores. Fruit 
trees are beginning to bloom, and the bees 
are at work to-day. I have two small 
apiaries about one mile apart— 27 colonies 
in one, and 23 in the other ; one colony is 
queenless, leaving 49 in good condition. 
White clover never looked better. 

B. W. Peck. 

Richmond Centre, O., May 12, 1890. 








First Bees—Extracting Honey. 


Bees were first noticed in their wild state 
as we read of the Children of Israel using 
honey in their sacrifice before the Taber- 
nacle of the Lord. Races were not known 
then as now—that was left for man to 
develop. Man, in the course of time, saw 
either by accident, or understand that 
honey oozing from the comb was good. 
Webster says that “‘extract”’ means ‘to 
take from ;” wax, in itself, is not very 
palatable to some, hence a desire to get 
honey in its pure state. In this progressive 
age, where everything is developed as fast 
as Yankee, or any other nationality, can 
devise the thought of profit, or ** How much 
can I make it =. is looked at from all 
sides. Bees will produce so much more 
honey if the extractor is used. What de- 
lights a bee-keeper’s heart more than to 
see the golden mass roll or run into his 
receptacles? Who does not love the 
essence of sweetness confined in the midst 
of this transparent liquid? As a medicine, 
nothing can equal it; as for food, is it not 
the nectar of the gods ? 

Valparaiso, Ind. Mrs. E. M. Casson. 





Old Colonies of Bees. 


Last fall I had 19 colonies, and my 
mother had 3; 21 came through the win- 
ter, one light colony belonging to me, hav- 
ing died, but the rest are in good condition. 
They were putin with lots of honey (fall 
honey, at that), but as they had a chance 
for a flight once in awhile, they came out 
all right. I have bought 5 colonies, so we 
now have 26. This is the best result that I 
have had in wintering bees for a number of 
years. Bees will winter on fall honey, if 
they have a chance to fly occasionally. 

I had three kinds of chaff hives on trial 
the past winter—one a Root, one chaff Ecle- 
tic, and 18 Falconer’s chaff hives. The 
colony in the Root hive seems to be a little 
the strongest, although some of the others 
are nearly equal to it; the balance of the 
colonies, excepting one, were in Langstroth 
hives, packed in chaff, and they wintered 
in very good condition. 

The old colony of bees whichI call the 
“Old Veteran,” is still as good as ever. It 
will be 20 years old on June 20. Isaw 
drones flying at this hive on May 2. I gave 
a description of the ‘Old Veteran” on 
page 316 of the AMERICAN Bee Journat for 
1889 ; and on page 745 of the same vol- 
ume is an article giving the history of an 
old colony of bees owned by G. W. Rosen- 
berger, of Rosendale, Va., which is called 
the ‘Queen of Rosendale.”’ I received a 
letter from Mr. Rosenberger recently, in 














which he said: ‘I had 64 colonies last fall 
on the summer stands, and I have lost only 
one, the rest a pesring © be in good con- 
dition. The ‘ Queen of Rosendale’ is just 
as good as the of them, and is 50 years 
old the coming summer.” If any readers 
of the Bez JourNaL know any other colony 
50 years old, in the same hive that a 
were first put in, and have the same com 

that was built by them the first season, I 
would like to hear from them in the BEE 
JOURNAL. J. 8. Bars. 

Oakfield, O., May 9, 1890. 





Wintering Bees. 


Having wintered honey-bees in this cold 
climate for 12 cag ave tried all kinds 
of schemes to bring them through without 
loss, or the least loss, and I find that a 
cellar is the best of all; keep it dark, so 
that no light can be seen by the bees. Give 
upward ventilation to the hive, so that the 
vapor arising from their breath will not 
form water, and run down into the bees 
and combs which will wet and destroy 
them. Avoid noise overhead, as much as 
possible, or the bees will be crossin the 
spring. They consume less stores in the 
cellar, where it does not freeze, as they do 
not have to eat to make heat, as out-doors, 
and do not get so full beforespring. I put 
all into the cellar last fall, and suffered 
less loss than usual. 

I thought that a chamber was a good 
place to winter bees, being warm and dry; 
so I put in 2 colonies, corked them up with 
rags, and put wire-cloth over the en- 
trance; pow | awed out, and the mice 
probably he  - some, too. The bees stung 
the children in the beds, and behaved so 
badly that I concluded to move the worst 
ones. I got a neighbor to help one day,and 
we dug a holein the snow near a hive out- 
doors—the snow was 2 feet deep; I went 
ahead, backed down the stairs, the neigh- 
bor let go, and bee-hive and I were piled 
up, down in the stairway, with the bottom- 
board off, as well asthe cap, and about a 
quart of bees out. Iwas stunga number 
of times ; however, we gathered them up 
as best we could, and buried them in the 
hole in the snow—hive and all; they came 
out all right in the spring, and were as 
good as any of the others. Those left in the 
chamber, the moths destroyed in the 
spring. E. G. Stayton. 

Chetek, Wis. 

— EE 


Correction—Dry Weather. 


In m — to Query 706, I am made to 
say, ‘‘I think so.” It should have been, 
“I think not,” as that is according to my 
experience. 

Bees came through the winter in fair 
condition, The weather has not been very 
favorable for a fine honey-yield—too dry. 
We had a nice shower to-day—the first rain 
for a month. EvGENE Secor. 

Forest City, Iowa, May 9, 1890. 


[It was a typographical error on the part 
of the printer, and escaped our notice. Mr. 
Secor had it written as he wanted it.—Eb. } 





An Extension, Reversible Hive. 


Many bee-keepers think that they can 
make the best hive, soI have tried it, too. 
Not being satisfied with the movable frame 
for extracted honey, I wanted a hive that 
could be manipulated more easily, and 
stand the wear. Sol make the hive with 
a front and back board just alike. Every 
thing is perfectly interchangeable. The 
ends of the frames are rabbeted so as to 
make a tight fit. All are held together by 


and four pins hold it tightly together. Now 
this hive works as well bottom side up, as 
ht side up. 

hen the brood apartment is full enough 
of bees, and more room is needed, turn 
another hive bottom side up, on top, and 
when more room is wanted, split the hive 
open, and putin what frames are needed. 
If 5 frames are put in the bottom, and 5 in 
the top, then it makes a handsome cube. I 
use 10 frames to the hive; 30 frames are 
enerally enough to prevent swarming. 
hey seldom fill 40. A frame of sealed 
honey weighs from 7 to 8 pounds. 
This hive can be made into a long exten- 
sion hive so easily, if desired. The double- 
up hive can be opened as easily as the 
single hive. Another advantage is, no 
matter how large a swarm you may have, 
or how many swarms go together, you can 
make a hive to fit in a minute. Another 
advantage is, the bee-keeper does not have 
to watch his apiary so closely for fear he 
will lose some swarms. The apiarist can 
let extracting go until the end of the sea- 
son. The hive is readily reduced down to 
the size of a dwindled colony. 
Now whether other bee-keepers will find 
so ge good things about it,I do not 
know. sing it will prove it. Ihave used 





it for 15 nang and would not give it for 
any hive 1 am acquainted with. A similar 
hive may have been invented a half dozen 
times, and thrown away as useless, for 
ought I know ; but for me, itis par excel- 
lence. Itsname is, ‘‘ Extension, Reversi- 
ble, Non-Swarming Hive.” I would like to 
hear how many have tried a similar hive, 
and their objections to it. J. BLANCHARD. 


- 





What Ailed the Bees? 


Mr. Julius J. Petty, om page 284, asks for 
the symptoms of disease in my bees. In 
almost every case, the symptoms all came 
just at the close—death—nothing more. In 
afew cases of the blacks, I found that the 
bees presented the wet, greasy appearance 
that Mr. Petty speaks of. They would 
crawl over the combs aimlessly, and the 
combs, tops of the frames, and sides of the 
hives were badly stained and wet. I think 
that in every case the honey that the bees 
had to eat, was nice and clean. There are 
no cider-mills in the county, and no fruit; 
the honey is gathered from clover, bass- 
wood and Lag rhb On some of the 
bottom-boards I found water and a quantity 
of dead bees. Over some of them I had 
burlap, and over others enameled cloth. 
Those having the burlap were free from 
moisture. 

At no time during the winter was the 


damp, but I found some mold. 
the hives there was over 20 pounds of nice 
honey. The Italians and hybrids seemed 
to just die, without any cause. In one case 
they were clinging to 3 frames of nice 
honey ; this was a new colony, and the 
combs were new and white. The bees were 
clean. and there was apparently no cause 
for their death. I am puzzled. 
AKED D. ELLINGWwoop. 
Milan, N. H., May 7, 1890. 





Chapman Honey-Plant Seed.— 
This plant has been commended by some of 
the most 
America, as being ‘‘a most valuable acqui- 
sition to the list of bee-forage plants.” 
seed may be scattered in waste places, or 
it may be sown in drills or hills like onion 
seed. Wecan furnish the seed, postpaid, 
at the following prices: Single ounce, 40 
cents; 4 ounces, $1.00; 10° ounces, $2.00; 





a bar on each side, passed through a loop, 


or one pound for $3.00. 


| 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Dotices. 





(=~ Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(3 Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


(GS" Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(G3" Red Labels are nice for Pails which 
hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name and address printed. 
sample free. 


(~ Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(Ge~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


{3S Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bere JourNat. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 





experienced bee-keepers in | 


(as Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
| Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
| NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
| Home JourNat and Beg Journat for $2.50 
| for all three papers. 





(GS As there is another firm of ‘Newman 


mercury below freezing, and it was not| @ Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
In some of | get mixed. 


Please write American Bee 
| Journal on the corner of your envelopes to 
| save confusion and delay. 


(@3~ Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
| trifling. Prices: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) en oma ee 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


| a" When talking about Bees to your 
| friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bee JOURNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


The | 


{a@s" We offer the Monthly Philadelphia 
Furm Journal, and either the American 
Bee JOURNAL or ILLUSTRATED Home Jour- 
NAL for one year, for the small sum of $1.20. 
Or, we will give it free for one year to any 
one who ual cond us one new subscriber for 
either of our Journals with $1.00 (the sub- 

| scription price). 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 
NEW YORK, May 6.—Comb Honey is well 
cleaned up, with the exception of California 
2 lbs., which sell at 10@11c per lb. Extracted 
is dull at 7c for California, white clover and 
basswood; Southern, 70@75c per gallon. Bees- 
wax, scarce at 27@28c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 

28-30 West Broadway. 


CHICAGO, May 2.—Receipts of honey are 
light, and demand fair for choice white clover 
at 13@14c. Other grades are dull and neg- 
lected. Extracted, 64@7%c. Beeswax, bright, 
25@26c.; dark, 23@24c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSASCITY, April 25.—Market is cleaned 
=P on comb honey. We quote: White 1-lbs., 
14c.; 2-lbs., 13c. ark 1-lbs., 10@12c.; 2-lbs., 
10@1l1lc. Extracted is very dull sale at 5@7c. 
No Beeswax in the market. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CHICAGO, May 1.—Comb honey sells soon 
after arrival, if white and otherwise desirable, 
at 12, 13 and 14c; dark comb is slow at 8@10c. 
Weather is cool and seemingly favorable to its 
sale. Extracted, 6@8c, according to Cry A 
some with no distinct flavor has sold at 5c. 
Beeswax—Yellow, about 27c; fancy, 28c; sup- 
ply light. R. A. BURNETT, 1618. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, May 1.—Demand for honey 
is rather light. Supply is ample, of both comb 
and extracted. Wequote: Best white 1-lbs., 
13@14c; medium 1-lbs., 11@12c; common old 
1-lbs., 9@10c. Extracted, white, in barrels 
and half-barrels, 7@8c; dark, in barrels and 
half-barrels, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 25@26c; sup- 
ply light. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, May2.—The honey market is 
cleaned up. We quote: 1-lbs. white, 12@13c.; 
2-lbs. white, 10@11. Dark 1-lbs., 8@10c.: dark 
2-lbs., 8@9c. Extracted, white, 6@6\c.; dark, 
5c. Demand good. Waiting for the new crop. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DENVER, May 5.—One-pound sections, 14@ 
16c; extracted, 7@9c. Demand and sup- 
ply likely to be exhausted before the new 
crop comes in. Beeswax, 22@25c. 

J. M. CLARK COM. CO., 1517 Blake St. 


DETROIT, May 2.—Comb honey is selling 
slowly at 10@13c. Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 
searce at 26@27c. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI, May 1.—Demand is slow for 
comb honey at 10@14c. No choice white on 
the market. Extracted isin good demand at 
5@8e,. Stock is low. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 22@26c. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. MUTH & SON, 

Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 





Keep an Apiary Account, in a 
regular business way. It will be lots of 
satisfaction at the close of the season to 
know exactly how the bee and honey 
account stands, without guesswork. To 
this end, you should obtain an “ Apiary 
Register,” a book gotten up for this very 
purpose, as well as to keep track of your 
Queens and Colonies. It devotes 2 pages 
to each Colony, and a mere glance will give 
you its complete history. The pages devo- 
ted to finance are ruled for Receipts and 
Disbursements, and being at the end of the 
book, are always convenient for reference, 


if properly kept. The book is strongly 
bound in full leather, and for an Apiary of 
100 colonies of bees, only costs $1.00, post- 
paid. Get and use it, and you will not 


regret it. 


— eo 


(2 The next meeting of the Carolina Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held in eartotte, N. C., on 


Thursday, July 17, 1890. P. LYLES, Sec. 








THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 





and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150. .. 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ..... 1 60.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 180 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 25.... 500 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 200 

uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 1°75 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 1 50 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 2.00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 


Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,’’.. 150.... 1 40 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2.00.... 170 
History of National Society. aay | 
American Poultry Journal... 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


A New Method of Treating Disease. 


HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 


What are they? There is a new departure 
in the treatment of disease. It consists in 
the collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists of Europe and America, and 
bringing them within the reach of all. For 
instance, the treatment pursued by special 
physicians who treat indigestion, stomach 
and liver troubles only, was obtained and 
prepared. The treatment of other physi- 
cians, celebrated for curing catarrh, was 
procured, and so on till these incomparable 
cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and 
nervous debility. 


This new method of ‘one remedy for one 
disease ’’ must appeal to the common-sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have experi- 
enced the ill effects, and thoroughly realize 
the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure 
every ill out of a single bottle, and the use 
of which, as statistics prove, has ruined 
more stomachs than alcohol. <A circular 
describing these new remedies is sent free 
on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by 
Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada, sole proprietors. 








51D26t imly. 














Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 21Atf 
| Mention the American Bee Journal. 


| READY TO SHIP! $3°Go: Bitestea, 81,00 
—3 for $2.75. Ready April lst. Nuclei cheap. 
| Send for Price-List. COLWICK & COLWICK, 


*>Bighth+ Edition Just Published 


New and Revised Edition 


BEES <> HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of the Apiary 
———-FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT —_— 


—BY— 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


This edition has been largely re-written, 
thoroughly revised, and is “ fully up with the 
times” = aeeenpreventaare nventions 
in this rapidly-developing pursuit,and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of an apiary, and 
at the same time produce the most honey in 
an attractive condition. It contains 250 
pages and 2465 illustrations—is beautifully 
rinted in the highest style of the art, and 
found in cloth, gold lettered. Price, $1.00— 
postpaid. 
LIBERAL Discount to dealers, by the dozen 
or hundred. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 





(@~ This new edition of our BEEs anp 
Honey will be given as a Premium for only 
three new subscribers, with $3.00; 
or clubbed with the Bee Journat for $1.75. 





WANTED! TO EXCHANGE FOUNDATION 
* forCash. Foundation first qual- 
ity. Satisfaction guaranteed. For Brood. 40c; 
for Sections, 50c per |b. Samples furnished. 
21A2t WILBER G. FISH, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


? 0 0 LBS. OF BEES 





ter May 24, at $1.00. 
8. C. PERRY, 
Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 
20Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED | TO EXCHANGE a valuable 

1 House and Lot in Cadillac, 

Mich., for Bees. From 50 to 100 Colonies 

wanted down. Address, 

bee sec HARMER, Manistee, Mich. 
2 t 








Hand and Foot-Power 


MARSTON’S 





IRCULAR Saw, Iron Frame, Steel Shafts, 
and Arbor’s Machine-Cut Gears. Iren 
Center-part in top. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. J. Mi. MARSTON & CO., — 
21C13t 75 Lenox Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We wil! pay 25 cemts per 








eo. 
| 
Italian 
Choice Tested now ready—$1.00 each. 
21A2t Cc. A. BONOH, Nye, Ind. 


Queens ! 


pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv- 
ered here. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOUPNAL. 


CHICAGO, ILLS 


246 East Madison Street, 





